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For MONDAY, Noyewser 4, 1816. 





Remarkakle Speech of Baron Tomlinson to the Sheriffs of 
London, when sworn in, in 1659. 


How do you do Mr. Warner?—God save you Mr. Lave. 


GENTLEMEN CITIZENS, 


Observe-.ia ycu three things; first, that ye are well clad, 

from whence | note that ye are noslovens. Truly I wish } 
were a sheriff, so it was not chargeable, and that I might 
always be in office; for certainly the sheriff can never be 
a-cold, his gown is so warm, and on my word your's seems to 
be excellent scarlet. Some men may ask, Why do you wear 
red gowns, and not blue or green? Ag for blue, it is a colour 
that signifies coystancy: now constancy cannot be attributed 
to sheriffs, for a shevifl is a sheriff this year, and none the next. 
As for green, jt is Mabomet’s colvur, and so too heathenish 
for a Christian. I confess fuille morte, which signifies decay, 
bed been the most proper colour for a sheriff, because he put 
off his gown with the fall of the leaf; and secondly, because 
it may decay his estate, if he is too expensive in his office. 
But next to that, red is the most convenient colour ; for indeed 
most handsome aud delectable things are red, such as roses, 
pomegranates, the lips, the tongue, &c.; so that indeed our 
ancestors did wisely to clothe magistrates with ubis decent and 
becoming colour. It is true I have a gown too, but they make 
me wear the worst of any baron of the exchequer; it is plain 
cloth, as you see, without any lining; yet my comfort is, | am 
sill « baron, and d bope [ shall be so as long as L live: when 
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1 am dead I care not who is a baron, nor whether there be a 
baron-or no. The next thing [ observe is, that you look pluinp 
ant J ruddy, from whence | give a shrewd guess that ye feed 
well, and truly if you do so, then you do well, which is my 
third and last observation conceérfing ye. 

But do you know wherefore you come hither? [ do not 
question but you do: however, you must give me leave to tell 
ye, for i this place am a better aian than either of yon both, 
or indeed both of you put together: why then 1 will tell ye; 
ye are come hither to take your oaths before me. Gentlemen, 
f-aurthe puisne baren of the exchequer, and that is to say, 
the mennest baron; for though | am not guilty of interpreting 
many berd words, yet this has been so rontinvalls y beaten intomy 
head, that Ido well tinderstand it. - However, | could brook my 
meanness well enough, (for some men tell me that 1 deserve 
Bo beiter,) were it-not-the cause of my life’s greatest miscr’y; 
for here | am constrained (or else | must lose my employment), 
to make long speeches, in my old age; and when 1 have one 
toot.io the grave, to stand bere with the other, talking in pub- 

lic. \Traly, Gentlemen, it is a sad thing; you see whata 

| put I am pat te; even God help me out of this sinful 
world, for.when my boues are at rest, my tongue will be at 
quet,t remember, Gentlemen, when | was a cbild, if my 
mother asked if | would have any victuals that pleased me not, 
why then [ would grow sullen, and awake no auswer; then 
would she say, “> irrah, will you have it? Speak!” Swill nota 
word from me. “ Nay then,” said she, -“ if yon won’t speak, 
you shull have nothing.” This is my condition now, either 
speak, or have noting ; that is, be no baron. I have prayed 
to God to mead my weak capacity; now if | speak beter tos 
day than [ used to do, you will know he hath heard my prayers; 
if not, then it is as it was. Bat since it is my mistortuue, | 
shall talk to yeas well as 1 can: but friends, you must not ex- 
pect that { should baw! to you like fellows who ery carrots and 
turnips in the streev, for that would be troublesume to me, and 
perhaps cause the afnonds of wy ears to fall with over-straiu- 
ing my impotent Jongs. 

And pow it coa@resistomy mind, | desire you, when you arein 
your oftice, not tglet those fellows yawlso ina morning, for they 
will not let the people sleep: the ery of wisdom can never be 
heard in your streets, for the perpetual bawliug those carters 
keep; and truly if you do not remedy it, Lam afraid you will 
as soon hear the lamentation of wild nightingales, as the voice 
of wisdom, in your city. Yet thongh Edo oot bawl, do not 
think that L will whisper either, for then it were impossible 
that you should hear me, and [ should seem to sit upon the 
bench like a madman, talking to myself: besides the proverb 
says that’** Where there is whispering there is lying.” = Traly 
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Gentlemen, [ am an old man, and have lived long in the: world, 
and I can assure you L have observed these proverbs, and find 
them to-be wise sayings: 

[ remember, when | was:a young youth, it is a great while 
ago, Gentlemen, I warrant ye above five and forty: years. agd, 
my mother saw me fooling with a knife, “ Lay down thé koife 
boy,” said she; “ it is a:dangerous thing to play with edged 
tools” Truly, Gentlemen,.1 believe you: find the truth of this; 
for had your city never meddied with ‘edged: tools, they-and 
you, | believe; bad been.in a more thriving condition than now. 
At first you played with these edged toolsin your military aid 
artillery ground, and made sport with them before your wives, 
but I think they have made sport with you since. (Trinly,: for 
my part, | cannot tell whatto do for these edged tools,and I 
believe you are in a quandary too; for my part I resolve never 
to meddle with them, and IE hope God bas given you so much 
grace and cowardice as todo su too. King James would never 
meddle with them, you know ; now. if you will not take my 
foolish advice, take his. wise counsel. But to return where-f 
left, L say | will neither bawl, vor speak softly, but talk in an 
indifferent tone between both, that you may hear me, and { 
may hear myself, and so we may all hearone another: and 
truly there is great ‘reason for it, for by hearing we convey one 
reason one to another... Now that I have reason, | wiil prove, 
for every man is a rational creature; now [ am a man, and 
therefore w-rational — Gentlemen, this makes as much 
for you, as tor me, for by this do L prove you likewise to be 
tational cheaturcs, and so fit to be sherifis; thus J find ye qua- 
litied for your office. 

And wuly, Gentlemen, sheriffs are men of great antiquity 
and authority. Some are of apinion that sheriffs were invented 
im Tyre and Sidon; truly, Gentlemen, it stands with reason, 
for | am sure they were the first inventors. of scarlet... But to 
leave this opinion, I do find in the Bible haw Joseph was, by 
Pharoah, king of Egypt, made sheriff.of Grand Cairo; and 
Daniel was, by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria, nvade sheriff 
of 'B: abylon : : in the first place their habit proves this-to be true, 
for they wore the same badges of their authority that you have, 
that is to say, scarlet gowns, and gold chains. 1 will not diss 
pute whether. their gowns were lined with far, or no, neither 
Was it material, nor indeed so requisite, the hotness of their 
countries not permitting that formality. Secondly, we read 
how Joseph arrested his brothers for casrying awry his. plate, 
which he couldot have done, had he not had bailiffs and:ser- 
geants under him, officers peculiar to a sheriff; and to make 
it moreevident, we do not find-that he took his weit-out of any 
other office than lyis own, whieli he could not tiave warranted, 
had he not been sheriff himself. But you will-say, Where 
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were the two sheriffs to parallel our two.sheriffs? . To that 1 
answer, Where was there a county of Middlesex belonging to 
any of those cities for the other persan to be sheriff. of? Was 
it requisite there should be two sheriffs in those places whiere 
there was never a county of Middlesex, becayse there are two 
sheriffs of London, where there is a county of Middlesex! No, 
for it is the coanty that makes the sheriff, not the sheriff makes 
the ‘county : this, Gentlemen, is law. 

Now, Gentlemen, I Shall tell ye more than ever ye heard 
before, to shew you that I have not spent my time in _idlevess, 
which is this, thut as there is an archangel, and an archbishop, 
and an archdedcon, so is there an archsheriff, which is Satara, 
or Beelzebub, the prince of the air. This is'evident, from the 
duty of his employment; and now I speak of your employ- 
ment, [ shall tell you what it is; first, you are the chief jai- 
Jors of the nation, and it is'your dary to keep those prisoners 
who are committéd to your charge as close as your wives lock 
up their best jewels. To this purpose, Mr. Warner, are the 
two counties at your disposal; and Newgate, Mr, Love, is 
appointed your portion. Secondly, you are the chief execu- 
tioners of sentences upon malefactors, whether it be whipping, 
burning, or hanging. Mr. Sheriff, 1 shall entreat a favour of 
you ; | bave a kinsman at your end of the town, a rope-maker; 
J know you will have many occasions before this time twelve- 
months, and I -hdpe | have spoken in time; pray wake use of 
him; you will do the poor man a favour, and yourself no pre- 
judice. 

Pray, Gentlemen, what have you for dinner? for I profesal 
forgot to go to market yesterday, that | might get my speech 
by heart. Truly, Gentlemen, | count it no dishonour to go to 
market myself; there is no trusting to servants: had you lived 
go long in the world as I have done, you would say so too. 
When [ was a young man,as you are, 1 scorned to. go to mar- 
ket then, as well as you; but ‘since l went myself, | find that 
nty servauts cheated me of, [ warrant you, five pounds in the 
year; they would reckon me two shillings for a leg of mutton, 
which 'l can buy as good ‘a one now for tive groats and two 
pence. One, two, ‘three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve o’clock! Well, goodbye to ye, Gentlemen! 

But stay! ‘{ have forgot the main thing ye come for; 1 must 

ive you your oaths. Lord, what a cranny memory have |! 
But you must excuse me, Gentlemen; my thonghts are not 
ubiquitary ; they cannot be in your kitchen and my head both, 
at the sane time. Gentlemen, there are several sorts of oaths; 
there is the protector’s oath, “ By the living God;” there is 
the cavalier’s oath, “ God d me;” and there is the cham- 
ber-maid’s oath, “* As'l am honest:” then there isan oath 
which youare to swear, aad which all men swear who take 
upon 
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npon them employments of trust, “‘ So help me God.” Now 
some men say this is pot an oath; but my conscience tells me 
the contrary: truly there are so many opinions, that a man 
cannot tell which to believe: however, [ have sworn this oath 
twenty times, and would do so tiventy ines more, before I 
would lose my place. But why do 1 use persuaston?. 1 see 
you wre come with a resolution to swear, wud [am come to 
swear ye, and so we are agreed. Well, now you have heard 
what those things are which you must swear: lay your hands 
on the book, dnd say, ‘* As God help us, Mr. Baron, we will 
perform ull these things as we!l as we can.” Thus, Master 
Sheriffs, you hear what you have sworn; pray be diligent, and 
careful to observe every particular: fear God, dbey your supe- 
riors, and rule your city with prudence, that as you are sheriffs, 
you may become mayors, and being meyors, may be-khighted, 
and being knighted may die full of age and worship, and may 
be buried’ with escutcheons. Now, Mr. Sheriffs, get ye home, 
kiss your wives, and by tliat time the cloth is Jaid L willbe with 


ye; so good bye ’till I see ye, , 
X. 


Awliscombe, Deoon, October 25, 1816. 





ACCOUNT of the PINDAREES. 
Written by an Olficer of the Madras Army. 


HE name Pindaree had hitherto signified nothing more 
than a horsenmn, mounied on his own horse, serving with- 

out pay, living by plunder, but yielding a Jax obedience to-ihe 
prince or general in whose army he served; something, .1 be- 
lieve, in the wwanner of a people’ whom late evens have intro- 
duced to your acquaintance in England, the Cossacks of the 
Russian army, as they existed about fifty years age. A consi- 
deraiie proportion of ‘the cavalry of the numerous regular or 
irreguiar, independent or tributary governments, subdued or 
forcibly réduced to peaceful habits by the late Mysorean and 
!Mahratta wars, was, in consequence of these events, left in large 
bodies without their accustomed meaus of subsistence. -Meon, 
fotmerly too respectable toserve as Pendarees, were from ‘ne- 
cessity induced to offer (lemselves in that capacity to Sindea 
and Holcar,the only powers who would receive them; aod 
from the wreiched-state of misrale into which -these govern- 
ments have fallen, and the consequent distress of ‘their follow- 
ers, the Pindarees b: gan to fora: independent projects of their 
own, for subsistence and plunder. These projeets began with 
success{ulincursionsinto countries where plunder was tolerated 
by their nominal superiors, Fortresses as places of deposit 
were 
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were next procured under the same tacibceonnivance. ‘Every 
successive enterprize increased their booty, and the means 
of augmenting and keeping it, until at this period, a consideras 
ble extent of strong country, ‘containing «many fortresses, in 
the eastern part of Malwa, is in their fixed and undisturbed 
possession ; aod the uninterrupted success of several years has 
so increased their numbers, that some calculations have esti- 
mated them, perhaps with exaggeration, as high as a handred 
thousand horse: but whatever may be their numbers, there is 
no doubt that reckoning the physical qualities alone of the’ man 
and the horse, they are beyond competition the most efficient 
cavalry in India. They are almost all Mohammedans; and with 
this single difference, their existence bas risen from the ‘same 
eanses as that of the Mahrattas under Sevajee, in consequence 
of the blunders of Aurungzebe, who disdained to consider a3 
worthy his attention the wrecks of conquered armies, 

The East-India Company are creating anew people by si- 
rilar means ; and if a Sevajee should arise among them, the 
results may nor be dissimiliar. Much of thishas arisen from 
events which occurred about the period of my arrival ia India, 
when [ was too little informed to understand: ‘them. [ mean 
particolarly to advert to the recall of Lord Welle sley, at the 
period when all was fiuished, and nothing remained but to wind 
up the results of his great couceptions. At this exact period 
all that had been done was patched and marred by the weak 
and enmanly policy prescribed to his successors, or at leist 
adopted by them : they have left us the legacy of a war with 
a people as yet without aname, and with others who'can only 
be formidable by their aid; for the states of Sindea and Hol- 
car, disavowing all connection with the Pindarees, are known 
to view with complacency all the injuries they inflict on the 
Company of their allies; and are suspected of the intention 
to unite with these plunderers, whenever they may be attacked 
in their fastnesses. | In fine, if you wish for further informa- 
tion regarding the Pindarces, you will find the exact parallel of 
their present condition in the early bistory of the Mabrattas 
under Sevajee, for which you may consult Orme’s Fragments, 
Warry’s History of the Mahrattas, or Wilks’s Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

From these woiks we sbali present, for the farther infor- 
mation of our readers, a few of the illustrations to which we 
are referred ; 

« We have already had occasion to describe the limits of 
the Mabritta country and people. For upwards of three 
hundred ‘years it had been subjected to the domination of 
strangers: the most obvious maxims of policy, and even of 
necessity, at first compelled these foreigners to give employ- 
meat to tue military classes of the conquered people : and 
they 
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they continued in aftertimes to fill; in different proportions, 
the ranks of the Mohammedan Kings of Deckan. The exis- 
tence, the name, and almost the remembrance, of a Mahratta 
government had fallen, into oblivion: and a bond of union 
continued to exist, which time and conquest had not been able 
to:dissolve: the religion of the vanquished was still differene 
fram that of the conquerors; but, above all, the Mahratta 
lauguage continued te be spoken over the whole extent of the 
ancient bounds of Maharashtra; and described, by an infai- 
liable criterion, who were to be followers of a heaven inspired 
Mabratta prince. 

“ Sevajee died in 1650; and in 1684, Aurungzebe returued 
to. the Deckan with an immense army, determined to crush the 
formidable power of the Mahratia, and to subjugate the Mo- 
hammedan states. of Vijeyapoor and Golconda, which two lat- 
ier states he finally reduced from 1686 to 1682. 

“ [athe intermediate period, since the acquisition of Ban- 
galore iu 1687, Aurungzebe had found suflicient occupation 
ithe conquest of the Deckan. Neither the destruction of 
the monarchies of Vijeyapoor and Golconda, the death of Se- 
vajee, northe capture and cruel murder of Sembajee his son, 
in 1691, seemed to i:nprove the prospects of that Emperor for 
the general subjugation of the south. From the first appear- 
ance of Sevajee as an independent leader, his armies had beea 
recruited with the troops of all casts, which the gorgeous im- 
providence of the Mohammedan kings of Deckan had com- 
pelled them to discharge ; or by the direct defection of those 
iaactual employ, who were chiefly Mahrattas. The destruction 
of the two last of these Mohammedan states lett two conside- 
rable armies disbanded, unemployed, and seeking for employ- 
meat. ‘The policy of Aurungzebe, however sagacious in many 
instauces, could net descend to the contemplation of peril from 
thé dregs of a vanquished people : the abuses, now grown too 
dangerous to be at once reformed, which had crept into the 
payment and mustering of his armies, added to the overwhelm= 
ing expences of his splendour and state, deprived him of the 
ineans of pieventing these armies from being again marshalled 
against him. The necessity of attending to this pregnant 
source of danger was accordingly merged in the greater neces- 
sities of disordered finance ; and the whole or the greater part 
of the armies which had recently been opposed to them were, 
ina short period of time, united to different bands of Mahratta 
marauders, Who at this period began to swarm in greater num- 
bers than nad ever before appeared in almost every part of In- 
dia; thus presenting to the power of Aurungzebe opposition 
more abundant, diversified, and perplexing, at the very time 
that he nad flattered himself with the destruction of the last 
of his enemies in the person of Sembajee.” 
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The nature of the recent irruption, described in the late 
papers, appears to have a pretty exact parallel in the following 
account of Sevajee’s most celebrated ea pedition : 

“ Sevajee, who in 1672 bad exacted a coatribution of gine 
lacs of pagodas from the Kiag of Geleonda, had shortly afier- 
wards, by means of an understanding with Madena Pundis, 
his Hindoo minister, formed an offensive allaoce with that 
prince against the Mogal, and the natural ally of Galeoada, 
the King of Vijeyapoor. The ullimate and secret object of 
this treaty is said to have been the final expulsion of all the 
Mussulwan powers from the Deckan, including the prince 
who was party to the alliance : but we are not told what situa- 
tion Medean Pundit was to occupy as the price of his trea- 
chery. Sevajee baving made ali his arrangements to guard 
against the inconvenience of a long absence, directed his 
march towards Goleonda early in 1677.—Such was the credu- 
lity of the anfortunate prince of Golconda, that he was in- 
duced seriously to believe that Sevagee, who five years before 
had given abundant proof of superiority at ibe gates of his 
eapital, was now to undertake an offensive war, not merely ag 
a subsidiary ally, but in the direct and avowed capacity of an 
obedieut officer of the state of Golconda; and this deception 
he continued to practise. for several months, uniil it could be 
no longer concealed by Madena Pundit and his associates, 
that instead of the host of Mahommedan dependants, who 
were’ sent with the army ta be provided tor, Sevagee uniformly 
placed his own coniideotial Mahratias in the charge of all the 
conquered places. From Hyderabad he directed his march to 
Kurnool on the Taombuddra, where he levied a contribution of 
five lacs on Anund Row, who is named in the manuscript the 
Deshmook of that place. From Kurnool he ordered the.body 
of his army to move by easy maiches in a southera direction 
to Hundi Anantpoor; while he bimself, auended by a select 
corps, proceeded to the eastward, for the purpose of pertorm- 
ing his devotions at the celebsated temple of Purwatium, siiu- 
ated in the wild mountains, through which the river Kistna 
forces its passage from the upper countries to the sea. 

* At this temple be is stuted, by the agther of the manu- 
script, to have performed the most austezve penances, and to 
have been scized with a temporary fit of remorse, in which he 
adopied the habit of a penitent, wad professed his determina- 
tien to renounce the world. Naked and covered with ashes, 
he assumed ihe freaks of one of those Indian devotees, who, 
by the appearance or reality of mental derangement, atiract 
the veneration of the wulttude through the strange belief that 
the soul has been absorbed in the Deity as a peculiar mark of 
divine favour: and in this new character Sevajee exbibued 
various acts of folly and apparent insanity, which compelled 
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his atteptjants to station guards in different directions to watch 

his proc€edings. After acting this farce for about nine days, 

he suffered himself to be prevailed on to join bis army at Anant- 

poof and proceeded through the great. pass of Damalcherri, 

by tlt gbute of the holy temple of Tripety, into the Payeen 
faut. 

“ The whole country, full of consternation at the unexpected 
visit of a marauder, whose fame alone liad bithertoo indistinctly 
reached it from a distant and opposite coast of the’ peninsula, 
waited for events to explain the objects of this extraordinary 
irruption. Rapidly traversing the country within three leagues 
of Madras, in the first week of May, 1677, he approached 
Gingee with all the demonstrations of passing through a 
friendly territory ; and, assuring the officers sent to communi+ 
cate with him by the Killedar Amber Khan, that he had ¢econ- 
ciled his differences with their common master, the king of 
Vijeyapoor, whose servant hé professed himself to be, he pre- 
vailed on the old man, accompanied by his sons and relations, 
to pay a visit of friendship at his tents, where they were all 
treacheronsly seized, and the fort of Gingee fell into his hands 
without a blow. 

“ This important event explained, in the most unequivocal 
manner, his,intentions with regard to the king of Vijeyapoor ; 
and ihe other fortresses possessed in Drauveda by the troops of 
that power were thus warned to prepare for a vigorous defence. 
The weaker places feil rapidly into his hands; and the king of 
Goleonda, awakening from his stupor, discovered the gross 
imposture of which he had hitherto been the dape. Inu the 
records of Madras, Sevajee is represented, solate as the 6th of 
June, as “ serving the king of Golconda against Vijeyapoor ;” 
“ very honestly hitherto contenting himself with his pay ;” but 
on the 3d of July he is stated to be “ baffling Golconda, and 
putting his own people every where in possession. Golconda 
‘stops payment, and Sevagee begins to cast about fur plunder 
over the whole country,” which on the 23d of October, is de- 
scribed, in the quaint language of those times, as “ peeled to 
the bones.” Sevajee’s system of cold-blooded plunder was re- 
gulated with a degree of skill and vigilance which suffered not 
the most minute article of theft or robbery to escape bis ob- 
servation €nd controul. His extensive experience in the dis- 
covery of hidden treasure, aided, without doubt, in important 
cases, by secret intelligence, enabled him to direct his detached 
officers to the most probable places of concealment. The ge- 
neral correctness of his conjectures (readily ascribed by the 
Hindous to the supernatural aid which they seriously believed 
hifn to possess), was transformed into, the belief of bis being 
able to give in all cases an unerring direction to every treasure 
Vou. 56. 6T of 
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of every private family; and this tale of wonter has been 
presented, with little yariation, to the credulity of Earope. 

_“ But after the lapse of a few months, and the comquest 
of every thing north of the river Colerdon, the presence of 
Sevajee was demanded in another qadrrer. Pe appdinted a 
strong force for the protection of his new conquests, ard pre- 
pared to depart at the head of a sélect corps of to more than 
four thousand horse ; leaving directiots with ‘his generals w 
embrace the earliest opportunity of strpristng the Dutch and 
English settlements. of Paliacate, ‘Sadras, and Madras: bat 
confirming to the French their possession ‘of Pondictrerry. 

“ During the absence of Sevajee in Drauveda, the Mogel 
army had invaded Vijeyapoor ; afd the King of Gotventa, 
awaking from his dream of Cotiquest, atid roused at leneth to 
the conviction of their comén Tit’fest, ‘sent an aid which 
evabled the state of Vijeyapoor ‘to Miuke a forthidable resist. 
anee in the field. These operations Which Sevajee had proba. 
bly foreseen, prevented that state fromm siccooriing its distant 
possessiohs in Drauvede, and enabléd him, by tiaking a cir. 
cuit round the greater part of its frontier, to fall anexpectedly 
On its most romote dowinions.; and after deceiving ‘equally his 
friends and his enemics, inditivolvidg both in serions hostility, 
to return undisturbed and lightly attended! to the ‘Conean; vi- 
siting in bis way the possessions held by the different branclies 
of his family in the direct route fram Vellore, by Colar, Ous- 
cota, Bangalore, and Great Balapoor, to Sera, dnd thence pro- 
ceeding by the accustomed route of Haurryhur, through the 
province of Sevanour, to his fasthesses in the wesiefa range.” 





a ee ——— 


Description of the Mammoth Cave. 


Written in July, 1816, by a Native of Massachusett, now resident in 
Kentucky, America. 


.— mammoth cave is probably the most extensive and 
stupendous vault in the. known world. It is situated in 
Warren county, Kentucky, 150 miles on the road leading from 
Lexiagton to Nashville, and only ten miles from the,road. Te 
is surrounded at a distance by several “ knobs,” which are 
high conical tulls, a chain of which runs through the county 
called “ the Batren3,” extending from the Big Barren river to 
the Cumberland in Tennessee. The only entrance into ile 
cave is fiom the bottom of what the inhabitants call a “ sink,” 
which is a deep ¢avity.in the earth, at the bottom of which 
there is generally a large current of water. We entered the 
menth of the cave under a huge rock, projecting like a certi- 
der tiem the side of this “ sink,” 15 or 20 feethigh. The 
ch- 
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entranee soon contracts toa narrow passage of a few yards, and 
then expands into a large Gothic vault, said to he several miles 
in length, 40 or 50 feet wide, and in some places of the same 
height. 

Earth strongly impregnated with nitre is found in‘every part 
of the cave, manufactured in great quantities by the owners, 
Gratz and Wilkins. The main branch runs nearly south-east, 
over two and half miles of which is an excellent turnpike 
road, for the purpose of carting the earth to the leaches, which 
are nearly a mile from the mouth. Water is brougit to them 
from a cascade atthe mouth, and the lie returned there by 
meansof aqueducts and pumps. 

This branch is esjimated by those who have explored it, to 
be fram 7 to 10 miles in length; bat it is probably nor so 
much, The first right-hand branch strikes off in a southern 
djjeetion, a few yards from the mouth. It is about a mile in 
extent, but we went no farther than the pond, as it is ealled, 
which is a pool of pure water. This is a wide branch, in some 
places steep and hilly, having a rough beitom and high roof, 
isom which thousands of bats were suspended in clusters, 

The second right-hand branch is called the Haunted Room, 
An artificial bridge leads up-feam the main bsanch iato the 
room, twenty or thirty feet higher than the main braoch, Here 
we stopped to look down upon the workmen, whom we could 
discern at various distances by the light of their Lapers. 

This is a beautitul arehed hall; the walls appear to be white- 
washed, from six to tweny feet high, and forty feet asunder, 
The roof is decorated with sialactites; every few rods, petri- 
fied pillars of spar occur, large as trupks of trees; and iy one 
place they form a partition across the hall, leaving, as if on 
purpose, « door to pass through. A mile from the entrance, 
isthe “ Elbow Chair,” a large petrified column, resembling a 
chair. Half a miie beyond this the floor descends rapidly to 
where the avenue converges to a narrow alley, inio which we 
entered through an elegant door, and turning suddenly to the 
right, came to a narrow winding aisle, apparently formed by a 
cleft in the rock, the walls of which are stupendously high. 
This led toa place where a spring of water falls from the lofty 
ceiling into a well, above twenty feet deep. ‘Then turning to 
the left round a large rock, we entered a spacious, circular tem- 
ple, ithe dome of which was so high, that we were unable to 
see it with our lamps. 

Frow this we went in'o a branch running in a porthern di- 
rection, which we explored to a place where there was a secowd 
cascade in an avenue much like the farmer, nearly three miles 
from the mouth. To this branch we gave the name of Vul- 
can’s Workshop, from the cireymstance of finding a large 
mass of matter resembling lava or cinders. There is also in 
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this branch. another clear pool of water. Both the air and 
water of the cave are remarkably pure ; and we could observe 
that our lamps burnt with a brighter radiance than in common 
air, owing to’ the presence of oxygen. I played a few tunes 
upon the flute, but could not c iseover that ihe sounds were 
much affected by the echoes. Near the entrance, we saw an 
Indien mummy, which had been dug out of a nx ighbouring 
cave. It was found in a squatting posture, dressed im the ha- 
biliments of skins and. woven bark, together with many orna- 
ments peciliar to this people, The flesh, though much dried 
and shrunk, had been preserved from putrefaction by the anti- 
septical qualities of the nitre. The hair still remained upon 
the bead, and the nails upon the fingers, The cave had a vast 
mary other branches and ramifications, which we had not time 
to examine ; but we were told that none have yet been ex- 
plored in which there were not found relics and vestiges of the 
Jodians. 





Spirited Manner in which two Irish Girls were rescued, 
who had been forcibly carried away from the House of 
ther Father. 


ie following is an account of the forcibly carrying away 

of two young women from their father’s house, in the 
county of Wicklow, io Lreland ; and it will give pleasure 10 
find that the criminal enterprize was defeated by an exemplary 
exertion of energy and spirit. 


** Saunder’s Grove, Co. of Wicklow, Oct. 15. 


« My dear Sir,—Last night I had returned pretty late from 
Fort Granite, and bad just finished my dinner, when two per- 
sons knocked at the door, and being let in, they stated, that a 
few minutes before a party of men armed had broke into Den- 
nis Finn’s house, near Mr, Greene’s, of Kilrenalagh, and forci- 
bly carried off Finn’s two daughters, very handsome, nice look- 
ing girls. Luostantly all was bustle; Mr. Saunders sat down to 
take examinations, on which to grant gy warrant. Every horse 
in the stable was ordered to be saddled, and arms were provided 
for an immediate pursuit; even General Saunders, who is an 
invalid, prepared himself. He and I, being first ready, we set 
off to Baltinglass for a party of the military and yeomen. 
While they were getting ready we went up to Captain Strat- 
forcl’s, at Stratford Lodge, to get a warrant for the county 6! 
Carlow, towards which the boy said the villains had escaped. 
Captain Stratford had retired to his room, but instantly came 
down, and granted the warrant. He lamented exceedingly, 
that 
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that he could not accompany us (as he had been used to do on 
other occasions). On our return to Baltinglass we found a de- 
tachment of the 48th, and the Stratford Lodge infantry, under 
aris waiting for us. We theu set out as silently as couid be, 
Me. J. Saunders, Mr. Conolly, and Serjeant Wilson took the 
road’ to Finns house. A party of the Straiford corps took 
the direction we were informed the fellows bad taken, and the 

eneral and L went in the direction of the Red Wells and 
Facke tstown. A general search was made, particularly at se- 
veral houses, relative to the Fluckeys, (the abductors), but all 
tong purpose, Oncalling at Father Hickey’s,at Hacketstown, 
he pat them on the right scent, bat the distance of the place 
being thirteen miles, rendering their hopes of success very 
doubtful, L returned from the pursuit about balf past three ia 
the morning, and the general returued about balf an hour af- 
ter, having been out i2 hours. 

“ Mr. Conolly proceeded in the direction pointed out by 
the Rev. Mr. Hickey ; they caime to-a poor looking house ia 
the mountains, near the lead mines, where they found two men 
in bed with their clothes on, ‘They were taken into custody, 
and acknowledged themscives to have been of the party. One 
of thein was a brother of Flackey. Having caught two, the 
probability was, that the others and the poor girls were not far 
off, sotheir spirits were raised, and they redoubled their exer- 
tions. However, 'be hot work was yet to come, for having 
gone about two iniles further, the advanced party perceived, at 
the turn of the read, some men ow foot, and two horses, with 
two men on cach. The men on foot escaped to the bogs, 
where the pursuit of them was vain. The others aitempied to 
make otf, Qu being chalienved, several shois were fired, some 
of which took effect, for down dropped two men irom the 
horse. One of them was wounded tn the head, the other in 
the knee; they were instantly secured, and they proved to be 
a brother of Kluckey, and a tailor of the name of Kenny, who 
slo owned that they were of the party; Kenny said, that if 
his lite would be’spured, he would tell where the girls were. 
No, said Mr. Conolly, it is almost day, and we will tind them 
ont, and nu thauks wo you. ‘The party proceeded to the house 
suspected; the girls, hearing the shots fired, placed a candle 
in the window,f the room they were locked up in; Terry 
Fluckey came to the door,and asked them to come oul with him, 
which they steadily refused ; he then sought bis own safety in the 
mountains, where, wearied and iguorant of the passes, tue men 
could not follow dim in tue dark. This affair could uot have 
terminated so successfully, bat for the Jate issue of amuuni-" 
tion, by Major Cosby, Alter traversing 31 miles, through 
bogs and mou taiis, | lis party arrived here at eleven oclock 
aud bad the satisfaction of bringing home the two gils ife 
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their friends, and securing four of the abductors, They were 
fifiees hours out. The extent searched by ali the party may 
be about 56 miles. The prisoners were marched into Baltin- 
glass, and sent from thence, under a strong escort, to Wicklow 
yoil. The remainder of the abductors are known but one; 
there is every probability of their being taken. Qur thanks, 
and those of the girls, are greatly due to the Rey. Mr. Hickey, 
P. P. who said that there was but one house in his parish 
would receive them, and that was Kelly’s, where they were 
fovnd. 

“ tis impossible to give sufficient praise to the military and 
yeomanry, for their promptuess and indefatigable exertions ia 
this most harassing search, through bog, mouatajn, bad roads, 
Ke. io the dark; bui to Father Hickey, is, I think, to be attri- 
buted ihe success which attended those exertions: only for his 
information we could pot have known where to direct our 
search, and on prompiness every thing depended, fos the men 
dicl not il} weat the. girls, but wanted to send for a priest to 
warry then. 

“ You see the happy effects of union amongst all sects. Fa- 
ther Hiekey is an honour to bis church. If the magistrates 
aud genliemen ia the different counties would act with the 
same spird aod perseverance as was shewn on this occasion, 
we should have no more talk of the Insurrection Act, Be- 
heve me, my dear friend, tbat, but for the supineness of the 
magistrates, no crime of this nature could escape detection. 
A think our part of the country will be quiet from henceforth. 

“ Your's aliectionately, 
THOMAS DENNIS.” 

Thomas Conolly, Esq. 





Successful Attempt to relieve the Poor at Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire. 


[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


HE trade of this town chiefly depending upon the Ame- 

rican market, (which was so glutted lJast autumn, that 
scarcely an order, or remittance, has been since received), it 
became impradent, and, in many instances impossible, for the 
manulacturer to continue even partial employment to one 
half of their workmen. At first, the guardians of the poor 
purchased materials, and employed the discharged hand ; but 
the number increased so rapidly, that they found themselves 
unable to discharge the increased duties of their office. 
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A meeting was then called of the persons paying parish- 
rates, to tuke imto consitleration the most eligible mode of re- 
lieving the existing distresses ; end it was proposed to raise @ 
fund by loan, for the parchuse of materials and the payment 
of wages. This phin was unanimoudys approved. 4 

A committee wasthen appointed, and « sabseviption entered 
into which soon ameoanted to between thiee and four thousaad 
pounds. 

There was not any resojution adopted to sell the goods at 
prime cost; but it was generally undetstood that the steck 
should not be sold for less, except in the event of a redaction 
in the raw material; such a reduction was anticipated, and the 
parish became responsible to the subseribers for any ultimate 
loss. The committee saw the necessity ,of distributing em- 
ployment only da sach proportion us was ‘necessary to prevent 


extreme distress, viz, (o a single woman, five shillings a-week; 
to a single man, six shillings a-week ; tw aman and his wife, 
seven shillings, with 2 smal! addition for every child. The 


committce soon had more then six linnéred workmen on thee 
bouks, with only adistant prospect of selling any part ef the 
stock ; and, in consequence, were reluctantly compelled to re- 
fuse an extension to the number employed: thisthrew many 
persons iminediately upon vhe ‘parish raves. A phon was then 
afranged for their sapport, and individuals voluntarily undere 
took to examine their cl:ims, and appertion ‘relief, by a scale 
agreed updn at avestry meeting; keeping theus, as a distinct 
class, from the general paupers. The amount was fixed.as for 
persons entirely unemployed; and, if amy were partially la 
bouring, they were required to ‘give ‘an account of their ewrn- 
ings. ‘If one'shilling was all that was procured, no redaction 
took place ; but, if more ‘than ove shilling, an abatement of 
sixpence for every shilling souriving. 

‘The scale of relief is,—for a-single woman,two shillings and 
sixpence ; ‘for a mun, three shillings ; asmanand his wife, four 
shillings and sixpenee, and one shilliug foreach child. This 
may appear low ; ‘but-it was'treeessary to guard against habits 
of idleness, especitlly asthe harvest was just commencing. 

The committee (of which every subscriber isa member) has 
dlreacdy ‘fur exceetied the umount of the subseription, in fur- 
hishing labour : ‘they tave’been induced to-do this, by a dona- 
tion of 2001. from the Association in London for the Relief of 
the Manufacturing and Libouring ‘Poor. No sales have get 
been effected ; ‘for, though guaranteed by the parish from loss, 
still they are-unwilling ‘to injure the regular: manufacturer, by 
entering the market at very reduce prices, and prefer waiting 
afew months'longer fur the return of their capital. (Whatever 
may be the result, in a pecuniary point of view, the subscribers 
feél well satisfied in a moral one. Though nearly 3000 (al- 
0) most 
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most half the population) are now relieved from the parish 
rates, or working fund, the town is asquiet asat any time within 
the last twenty years, nor is individual distress very prominent, 
No doubt considerable privations are endured. 

If you think this communication deserving a place in your 
valuable miscellany, the insertion of it will oblige 

A CONSTANT READER, 
Hinckley, September 2, 1816. 
P.S.—Since the above was written, the London Association 


has made a further liberal grant of sixty pounds a week for 
eight weeks. 








The Racehorse and Greyhound. 
[From a Doncaster Paper.] 


» epee have been the opinions upon the difference of 
' speed between awell bred greyhound and a blood horse 
of some celebrity, if opposed to each other fora mile, ora 
greater ora shorter distance. It has been stated by the best 
and most experienced judges, that, upon a flat, a horse of this 
description would be superior to the greyhound, for ether an 
extended or contracted distance ; but ‘hat in a hilly county 
the greyhound would have an evident advantage. Wishes bad 
been frequently indulged by different branches of the sporting 
world, that some criterion could be adopted by which the su- 
petiority in speed could be tairly ascertained ; when, aftera 
Variety of suggestions and propositions from one quarter to 
another without success, the following circumstance accideut- 
ally took place, affording some rays of information upon what 
was previously considered a matter of great uncertainty. In 
the month of December, 1800, a match was to have been run 
over our course for one hundred guineas, bnt one of the horses 
having, been drawn, a mare started alone, that by running the 
ground she might ensure the wager; when having run about 
oue mile in the four, she was accompanied by a greyhound 
bitch, who joined her from the side of the course, and emu- 
latively evtcring into the competition, continued to race with 
the mare for the other three miles, keeping vearly head and 
head, affording an excellent treat to the field by the energ: tic 
exertions of each, At passing the distance post, five to four 
was betted in favour of the greylround; when parallel with 
the stand it was even betting, and any person might have taken 
his choice from five to ten: the hare, however, had the advan- 
toge by a head at the termination, 
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A POET'S MEANING. 
\ HEN Sir. J. Malca)m performed, his, first njigsion to Per- 


sia in 1800, one of the itinerant poets who swarm in 
that country came fifty miles from the capital to welcome him. 
Being told, with a view of putting him off, that the ambassa- 
dor could not comprehend his lines; and had, moreover, no 
taste for. poetry, he,replied by the foliowing story : 

“ When the Affghans had. possession of Persia, a rude 
chief of that nation was governor of Shiraz., A. poet com- 
posed a panegytic on his wisdom, his valour, and. his virtues. 
As he was taking it to the palace, he was met by a friend at 
the outer gate, who inquired where he wag going. He informed 
him of bis purpose. His friend asked him if he were insaue, 
to offer an ode to a barbarifn who hardly understood a word 
of the Persian language. .“ All that you say may be true,” 
said he, “* but I am starving, and have no means of livelihood 
but making verses. I must therefore proceed.” He went, and 
stood before the governor with bis ode in, his hand. “ Who 
is that fellow,” exclaimed the Affghan lord, “ and what is 
that paper which he holds?” “ Lama poet,” exclaimed the 
man, “ aud the paper contains some poetry.” “ What isthe 
use of poetry?” said the chief. “ To render great men like 
you immortal,” he replied, making at the same time a very 
profound bow. “ Let us hear some of it.” The poet, on this 
mandate, began reading his composition aloud; bat he had 
not finished the second stanza, when he was jnterrupied, 
“ Enough!” exclaimed the governor, “ I understand it all. 
Give the poor man some moncy; that is what he wants.” As 
the poet retired, he met his friend, who again commented 
on the folly of carrying odes to aman who did not understand 
one word of them. “ Not understand!” he replied: “ You 
are quite mistaken! He has, beyond all men I ever met, the 
quickest apprehension of a PoET’s MEANING!” 











Answer, by P. Ninnis, of Tavistock, to WV. Wood's Ques- 
tion, inserted August 26. 


qIRST 18, 25 %& 14, 75 == 269,1975 inches; secondly 

1728 — 269,1y 57 gives 6419 inches in length to make a 

solid foot; therefore say as 4419 inches : 15}d. 2; 214,5 inches 
the length to £2 2s, 54d. the value required. 


c> Similar answers have been teceived from B. Bindon, a 
pupil in Nettlecombe school; C. of St. Austell; and J. Tucker, 
of Cornworthy. 


Vou. 56. 6U Answer, 
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Answer, by Philander, of Tatenton, to Eugenio’s Rebus, inserted June 17. 


ELIGION is of sovereign use to-assuage _ 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous RAGE. 


§- Similar answers have been received from W. Bickham, of Spring 
Gardens, near Ashburton ; and J, Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
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Answer, by J. Davy, of Broadwinsor, to I. Petvin'’s Charade, inserted the 
13th of Fane. 


Like to take a walk in spring, 
And hear the CHAFFINCH sweetly sing. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Char- 
minster; Eugenio, and Philander, of Taunton; S$. Alford, of Chawley; 
T. Whimsey, of Awliseombe; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ash- 
burton; J. Hawkings, of Tywardreath ; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy; W, P. 
Swaffeld, near Bridport; R. Oxenham, of Langport: J. Patten, of West 
Chinnock ; Peter O'Callaghan, of Payhembury ; and J. Newland, of Black- 
auton academy. ; 











Answer, by J. Newland, of Blackauton Academy, to F, Goldsworthy’s Ana. 
gram, inserted June 24. 


O LOSE transpose, and re-transpose aright, 
The SLOE and SOLE will then be brought to light. 


*}*. We have received the like answer from T. Whimsey, of A wliscombe ; 
S. Alferd, of Chawleigh; Caroline Caines, of Charminster ; P. O’Callag- 
han, of Payhembury; Evgenio, and Philander, of Taunton; J- Tucker, of 
Cornworthy ; R. Oxenham, of Langport; W. P. Swaffield; near Bridport ; 
and J. Patten, of West Chinnuck. 


CHARADE, by F. Patten, of West Chinnock. . 





NV Y first is worn by pensioners ; 
A letter next apply: 

My whole’s an animal well known, 
That doth in caverns lie. 
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CHARADE, dy W. Isaac, of Truro. 





OUR table spread with beef. and bread, 
With turkey, veal, and guose, 
But if my first I cannot taste, 
The rest I will refuse. 
If you'll consent next to present 
A ‘drop of humble sherry, 
We'll sit us down, and sorrow drown, 
And sing like fellows merry. 
But if not sv away I'll go, 
In quest of kind reception, 
And tell you plain.] will exclaim 
My last without deception. 
Set. down these parts, in order true, 
A Syrian town you then will view. 


POETRY. 
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ATTACHMENT TO MY COUNTRY, 


ET others visit foreign climes, 
Or here impatient groan, 
As murm’ring discontent defines, 
Lands better than their own. 
Yes, let them rail at kings and laws, 
Which curb their factious spirit, 
= licentious freedom’s.cause, 
at freedom which they merit ; 
But ever, while I’ve breath todraw, ‘ 
I'll pay the homage which I owe, 

To that dear Jand which gave me birth ; 
She claims it, and I know her worth 
Dear isle! thy wave-surrounded shores, 

Encircle blessings only our’s ; 
For here the stream of justice flows, 
From equal rights and equal laws. 


Go factious train to factious Gaul, 
In Biddy folly toss’d, 
Debase the gen’rous, noble soul, 
Where principle is lost. 
Go to the land of guilt and crime, 
For freedom or for pleasure, 
There taint your morals, waste your time 
And spend your country’s treasare. 
But while this breast with feeling warms, 
At liberty’s and virtue’s charms ; 
While it can solid worth admire, 

And feel the patriot’s glowing fire; 
Tho’ I’ve no Jands, no wealth to spend, 

I'll always stand my country’s friend. 
To me her welfare’s ever dear, 

Aud proudly I'll her fortune share. 


Go, ask the trav’iler, who has seen, 
Men, empires, states, and things, 

If Britain's isle has not a claim 
To afl that fancy sings— 

He'll tell you, with extatic praise, 
How bless’d her situation— 

iler wisdom, justice, freedom, raise 
Her first of ev’ry nation; 

For here the peasant, prince, 
The constitution’s ble g 

Here no oppression binds the weak ; 
Here truth, unbiass’d, dares to speak 5 

Here humble worth may meet regard, 
And merit claim its just reward; 

Here noble feelings warm the suul, 

And public virtue crowns the whole 
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How can the lofty British mind 

“Desert his native isle ? 
Will not affection look behind, 

And fondly on it smile? 
Can Britons lgave their parept Jand, 

To Secling Hearts eggeoaring, 
For regions, tho’ by nature bland, 

Boast no delights so cheering? 
Oh land of freedom! land of fame! 
They Jeave thee, but.ne'er find the: same : 
Yet while they range the bounds of earth, 
‘They learn to estimate thy worth; 
Sogn pant again:toi see thy plains, 
And hear fair freedom’s lofty strains; 
For. ‘‘.with thy eyils,” none ike thee, 
Is glorious, happy, great, and free. 


Coldridge, 1816. J. CHAPPLE. 
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ths wee $ ' ym 
THE TOMB OF GENIUS, 
HERE the echilling-north wind howls, 
Wherethe weeds-so wildly wave, 
Mourn'd-by the weeping willow, 
Wash'd by the beating biHows 
Lies the youthful poet’s grave, 


Bencath yon, little eminence, 
Mark’d.by the geassegreen tusf, 
“he winding-sheet his form incloses, , 
On the cold rock his head reposes, | 
Near him foams the ttoubled surf. 


Roars around the troubled, ocean, 
Pensive sleeps the mooh-beam, there} 
Naiads love to wreath his ura— 
Dryads thither hie to mourn— 
Fairy music melts in air! 


O’er his tomb the village virgins 
Love to drop the tribute-tear; 
Stealing from the Zroves aruund, 
Soft they tread the hallow’d ground, 
And scatter wild flowers o’er his bier, 


By the cold earth mantled— 
All alone— 
Pale and lifeless lies his form: 
Batters on his grave the storm: 
Silent now his tuneful numbers, 
Here the son of genius slumbers ; 
Stranger! mask his burial stone! 


TRANSLATION OF COWPER’S VOTUM. 


H ye dews of the morning, and zephyns serene! 
Oh ye groves, and ye herbs by the brook! 
Oh ye thyme-scented mountains, with velvet turf green! 
On ye vales that Juxuriantly look! 


Oh all ye delights that my: fathet devis’d, 
And those that his ancestors gave! 

Kind fate! let not this my sinall wish be despis'd, 

That I claim there a spot for my grave, 





